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, would wish to be familiar; but whilst the paper is un- 


| literary work, in which all may participate without any) 





AND TRUTH DIFFUSE HER RADIANCE FROM THE PRESS. 
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In introducing to his readers a short sketch of the) John Quincy Adams returned to America 
early life of the present Chief Magistrate of the Union,| with his father, who came home to take part 
as acompanion to the portrait placed in this No. of the|in the formation of the Constitution of his na- 
Souvenir, the editor wishes not to be thought as taking|tive state. After a short sojourn the voice of 
any part whatever in the present political contest—|the country called on the late President Ad- 
The good deeds of our distinguished fellow citizens isjams again to repair to Europe, as a commis- 
the property of our country and we can not de-|Sloner for negotiating a treaty of peace and 
tract from them without injuring that country in the|Commerce with Great Britain, whenever she 
eyes of surrounding nations. If the encouragement might be disposed to put an end to the war. 

f His son sailed with him in a French frigate 





afforded to this paper will justify him in the expense,it 





, is the intention of the publisher to present his readers bound to Brest, but having sprung a dangerous 


with a series of portraits of American worthies—and} eak, was obliged to put into Ferrol, in Spain. 


with whose features, he supposes many of his readers| © Paris, where he arrived in sega: ale 
jand where his son J. Q, Adams was put to 
der his direction, it shall continue as it commenced, tied > Salads Cinceotes saan 
country. His son accompanied him, and was 
ilies ene asnsure |placed in the public school in the city of Am- 
? 7 g |sterdam, and afterwards in the University of 
A Sketch of the Life and Services of \Leyden. In July 1781, Francis Dana, (after- 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMs, |wards Chief Justice of the state of Massachu- 
Parsipent or Tax U. States or Amrntca. | 8¢tt8,) who had gone out with Mr. Adams as 
i ; \Secretary of Legation, received, from the 
Joun Quincy Apams is descended from aj continental Congress, the commission of Min- 
race of farmers, tradesmen and mechanics. |ister to the Empress of Russia, and John Q. 
In 1630, his remote ancestor, Henry Adams,| Adams was selected by Mr. Dana, as a pri- 
came to America, with seven sons, and estab-| vate Secretary on this mission. 
lished himself in this country. Thusearly| After spending fourteen months with Mr. 
rooted in. the soil, a warm attachment to the Dana, he left him to return through Sweden, 
cause and the rights of America has been,from| Denmark, Hamburg, and Bremen, to Holland 


coreg to generation, the birth-right of|_where his Father had been publicly recei- 


on RS pa as minister from the United States. He 
Fhe first of this name who emerged from|reached the Hague in April 1783, his father 
private life, and rose to conspicuous public being at that time engaged at Paris, in the ne- 
stations, were Samuel Adams, the proscribed gociation of peace. —From April to July his 
_ of the Revolution, and John Adams,|son remained at the Hague, under the care 
vo ae by his venerable co-pat-jof Mr. Dumas, a native of Switzerland, a 
: omas Jefferson, the ‘‘ Colossus of In-| zealous friend of America, who then filled the 
 samageargy _These two distinguished ben-| office of an agent of the United States. The 
ain their Country, were descendants|negociations of peace being suspended in Ju- 
A Adare, ee, John Quincy|ly, Mr. Adams repaired on business to Am- 
ite John Oui rm c the year 17 pel Foe named sterdam, and on his return to Paris he took 
biea nin re uls great grandfather, whojhis son with him. The definitive — of 
ews ied part in the councils of/peace was signed in September 1783, from 
ie hig ig a of the which time till May 1785, he was chiefly with 
ne 1 dee Logs es of American his father in England, Holland, and France. 
Gites : “ and freedom were instilled into} It was at this period that he formed an ac- 
ye Say the very dawn v his existence.~|quaintance with Mr. Jefferson, then residing 
every pow ey gy ad entered, with at France as an American Minister. The 
nn P + a on ty, into the cause of the |intercourse of Mr. Jefferson with his former 
re sah’ en his father repaired to France,|colleague, Mr. Adams, was of an intimate and 
Baca commissioner with Franklin and Lee, confidential kind, and led toa friendship for 
then in Spa gape by his son John Quincy,/his son, which formed in early life, scarcely 
cee re ad In this country he pas-|suffered an interruption from subsequent po- 
le previl and a halt, and enjoyed the envia-/litical dissensions—and revived with original 
Privilege of the daily intercourse and pa-| strength, during the last years of the life of 
nt See tions of Benjamin Franklin; whose|this venerated statesman. 
‘ vd of the young was a peculiar trait} Mr. Adams was, at the period last mention- 
“te a racter; and whose primitive simplic-|ed, about eighteen years of age. Born in the 
ing ech methodical habits left a crisis of his countries fortunes, he had led a 
fl coc pression on the mind of his youth-/life of wandering and vicissitude, unusual at 
ryman. any age. His education in every thing but 


fear of having either their political or religious opin-| 








|the school of liberty, had been interrupted 
land irregular. He had seen much of the 
;world—much of men—and had enjoyed but 
little leisure for study. Anxious tocomplete 
his education, when his father was in 1785 ap- 
pointed minister to the court of St. James, 
ihis son at that peried of life when the splen- 
dor and pleasures of a city like London are 
most calculated to fascinate and mislead, as- 
ked permission of his Father to get back to 
his native shores. 

On his return to America he became a mem- 


| 


the first engraved, shall be that of Gen. Jackson with From that place Mr. Adams travelled by 04 te to the ancient seat of learning at Cambrige. 


In July 1787, Mr. Adams left college and 
entered the office of Theophilus Parsons, af- 
terwards Chief Justice, as a student of law. 
| After completing his law studies in New- 
iburyport, Mr. Adams removed to the capi- 
tal of Massachusetts, with a view of employ- 
ing himself in the practice of the profession. 
The business of a young lawyer is generally 
of inconsiderable amount, and Mr. Adams 
employed the leisure afforded him by this cir- 
cumstance and by his industrious habits, in 
speculations upon the great political questions 
of the day. 

In April 1793, on the first information that 
war between Great Britain and France had 
been declared, Mr. Adams published a short 
series of papers, the object of which was, to 
prove that the duty and interest of the Uni- 
ted States required them to remain neutral 
in the contest. These papers were published 
before General Washington’s proclamation 
of neutrality, and without any knowledge 
that such a proclamation would issue. The 
opinions they expressed were in opposition to 
the ideas generally prevailing, that the treaty 
of alliance of 1778 obliged us to take part in 
the wars of France. But the proclamation 
of neutrality by General Washington, sanc- 
tioned by all his cabinet, with Mr. Jefferson 
at its head, was shortly made public, and con- 
firmed the justice of the views which Mr. 
Adams had first expressed before the pub- 
lic, on this new and difficult topic of the Na- 
tional law. 

In the winter 1793 and ’94, the public mind 
was extensively agitated, by the inflamatory 
appeals of the French minister Genet. It is 
known to all with what power and skill this 
foreign emissary was resisted, in the official 
correspondence of the then secretary of state, 
Thomas Jefferson. Among those who co-op- 
erated in the public prints, in the same patri- 
otic cause, none was more conspicuous than 
Mr. Adams, whose essays in support of the 
administration, were read and admired thro’- 
out the country. 

His reputation was now established as an 
American statesman, patriot, and political 
writer, of the first order. Before his retire- 
ment from the department of State, Mr. Jef- 
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ferson recommended him to General Wash- 
ington, asa proper person to be introduced 
fto the public service of the country. The 
acquaintance between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Adams, which had been formed in France, 
had lately been renewed on the occasion and 
ability, with which he had just seconded theef- 
forts of the Secretary of State, in enforcing 
the principles of public law on the turbulent 
French Envoy, no doubt led Mr. Jefferson 
thus to recommend him to General Washing- 
ton. 

General Washington’s own notice had been 
drawn to the publications of Mr. Adams a- 
bove alluded to. He had in private express- 
ed the highest opinion of them, and had made 
particular enquiries with respect to their au- 
thor. 

Thus honorably identified at the earlyage of 
27, with the first great and decisive step of, 
the foreign policy of the United States, and 
thus early attracting the notice and enjoying) 
the confidence of Washington and Jefferson, 
Mr. Adams was in 1794 appointed Minister 
Resident to the Netherlands; an office cor- 
responding in rank’ and salary with that of a 
Charge d’ Affaires, at the present day. The 
Father of Mr. Adams was, at this time, Vice! 
President of the United States; but it is un-| 
necessary to say to those acquainted with the) 
character of these great men, that the ap-; 


: : 
pointment of his son was made by General! 








‘* The bell rings for the Angelus, ‘Do you| 
say your prayers, sir? inquired the good fath- 
ers. ‘The very thing I was going to pro- 
pose to you!’ saidthe stranger. Dinner comes 
next, plain, of course, but still better than 
their every day fare; and they take care 
to have only wholesome things on the table: 
on account of the delicate health of the new 
guest. During dinner, theology is the subject. 
The stranger knows almost as much about it 
asthe fathers, and is entirely of their opin- 
ion. They speak of different Capuchin Con- 
vents in France, and Germany, and Italy, 
which to them are the capitals of all true coun- 
tries. The traveller is more knowing than 
they suspect him to be on this interesting 
question of Geography. He talks highly of 
the peculiar talent of the children of St. Fran- 
cis for finding out pretty situations for their 
settlement. ‘They quote some anecdotes of 
the humility of the good St. Francis of Assisi; 
the stranger admires them, and, in turn, re- 
lates some others that the good fathers had 
not heard before. 

“It was no wonder that they grew very 
fond of this civil stranger; and that at last they 
hugged themselves for having been so polite 
to a man who deserved it so well on every ac- 
count; a man who, in spite of his modesty, 
appeared to have received a brilliant educa- 
tion—a man who had undoubtedly studied, 
and could converse on every subject, inasmuch 


Washington unexpectedly to the Vice Presi-|as he understood one or two Latin quotations 
dent, and without any previous intimation that/almost as well as the Superior—a man who 
it would take place. lappeared to have at his finger’s ends every 
_ Mr. Adams remained at his post in Holland|thing that interested the ordcr—and who even 
till near the close of General Washington’s! promised to be one day in a condition to con- 





administration. He was an attentive obser- 
ver of the great events, then occurring in Eu- 
trope, and his official correspondence with 
Government was regarded by General Wash- 
ington, as of the highest importance. 

One of the last acts of General Washing- 
ten’s administration, was the appointment of 
Mr, Adams as mimster plenipotentiary to 
Portugal, since which time he has been most- 
ly engaged in the public service, under the 
successive administrations, has proved him- 
self worthy of the high estimation with which 
his opening talents were viewed by the fath- 
er of his country. His elevation to the Chief 
Magistracy by Congress, and his subsequent 
acts are so familiar to our readers, that it is 
ceemed unnecessary to detail them. 





ANECDOTE TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH: 


“‘A carriage is overturned in a stony road| 
near the little town of Gondrecourt. It must} 
be set to rights; but there is much to be done;} 
and consequently the celav will belong. Be-| 


sides, there is no accomodation in the place;)representative in congress, is about to be issu-| 
the judge, the curate, the bailiff, and the bai-|ed from the press in New Haven. 


verse with their principal members without 
wearying them. Things, at last, went so far 
that they were desirous of enrolling him in 
their order; and already the fathers showed 
him in perspective their most splendid digni- 
ties, if he would consent to take their habit. 


ern only 10; the northern departments 197 
silver medals, the southern only 25, the nor 
thern part 186 bronze medals, the southern 
only 84! The inference to be drawn from 
this statement is clear and irresistible, 





A SAILOR’S RECEIPT FOR TYING HIS PIG- 
TAIL—SHAVING, &c. 


The following luminous prescription is ex- 
tracted from a nautical work, written Many 
years ago, by an old ship-commander named 
Harrison. Asthe book, I dare say, is dead 
and forgotten, I think it worth while to resus- 
citate this small sample of learning and ex- 
perience, for the benefit of all whom this may 
concern. It has something in it, as it strikes 
me, very characteristic of a seaman, not less 
in the downright hearty earnestness of its tone 
than in its wonderful involutions of phrase, 
and entanglement of meaning. I can hand, 
reef, and steer: but this tail-manual, I confess 
goes beyond my art. Honest Jack conceived 
it necessary, I remember, to warn the public 
that he was not in the habit of using his pen 
much. Instruction, not fine writing, was his 
object—as witness: ‘* My method is to oil my 
hair—(I should like to have seen this oil, the 
same, I suppose, that he greased his masts 
with)—once a week: and every day, when I 
had time, to comb it well with a small tooth 
comb, and with scissors kept it cut short, the 
shape of my forehead, and each side even with 
the lower part of my ears to shelter them from 
cold and rain, for which it was designed: (now 
then) then with both hands drew all the long 
hair at the back of my head together tight 
to the back of my neck, and with a hair-rib- 
band two feet long, taking three turns round 
the upper part of my right thumb, grasped 
this tail part of it,and with the left hand passed 
the ribbon three times tight round it, and, with 
both hands, made a single knot round its up- 





The stranger would think of it; he is sensible|per part, and with the right hand wrapped 
as he ought to be of the sentiments they en-|this part round the four fingers of the left 


tertain for him, and without refusing positive- 





hand, and held the end part of the «hair with 


ly the offers that are made to him, he defends)the thumb, in the club—till, with the right 
himself from so undeserved an honor. In the/hand, the right end of the ribband over and 
mean time his carriage is announced to bejround the club, and the left end of it passed 


ready; the whole house is in affliction, and 
there is no man in that good company who 
does not give and receive, at parting, the most 
lively demonstrations of interest and esteem. 
Now tell me, who was this man who gained 
the hearts of the Capuchins? It was—Vol- 
taire.” 





History OF THE UNITED STATES.—A 


over and round it, till both ends of it can be 
tied tight with two knots at the upper part of 
ithe club, to draw loose by the two ends of the 
ribband, to loose it occasionally—which, from 
long experience, I have found holds it snug 
jout of the way of both eyes and hands—and 
|which may be easily learned from a little prac- 
tice, by which, though in the 78th year of my 
lage, my hair has lost little or nothing of its 





work on the Political and Civil History of bulk and colour!””—Doubling Cape Horn must 


the United States, by Timothy Pitkin, late a 


It is well 


|be a joke to this. 


His mode of shaving is a real bit of the sai- 
\lor—the true tar—and, in these hard times, 1s 


liffess, the procuratress-fiscal, and in fact all/spoken of by some of the editors in that vi-/not unworthy of notice for its thrift and sim- 
tie best company, being inthe country.—Our,cinity who have had an opportunity of exam-|plicity. I wish to stand in the way of no 


traveller spies, in this pretty predicament, a 
very modest looking house, surmounted by as 
modest a belfry. It is a little convent of 
capuchins. 


jining the manuscripts. 
| 
| —_— 


1 
| 





IMPORTANCE OF Epucation.—The fol- 


He walks up to it; his ring is\lowing statement of facts, which we glean'tage: so here it is fro bono pudlico. 


‘man’s “patent” —razor—soap—or brush—but 
ino offence to Prince or Packwood, my first 


‘care, I conceive, should be the general eres 
| “On 


heard; they open the door; and see a very|from a foreign periodical, in relation to the}shaving my beard, when I first found it neces- 


° “| . ° oa 8 . $ inful: 
lean man; somewhat unwell, but otherwise of)comparative state of industry, between the|sary, I then did it dry, till 1 found it eat 
good appearance and polite address, who so-|northern and southern departments of France,|I then used a piece of hard soap, and withmy 
‘will be found strongly to illustrate the impor-|spittle, which is softer than fresh water, MY 


licits their hospitality. 


‘“‘Qur stranger is well received and well tance of a general diffusionof knowledge. In|beard made a brush, 


which stuck to it only, 


cared for. After the custemary compliments 1820, 740,846 children were sent to school in}which made it more easy to cut it Cae 
lavished on one side and returned on the other,|the 32 departments of the North of France,|in my shaving days, twice a week, the nae 
with equal civility, they begifi to talk of onejand only 375,931 from the 54 departments of;mixed with the soap made as good as oatm 


thing andanother. ‘The traveller listens well 


and speaks little, but when questions come injat the exhibition, at the Louvre, of the pro-jsome people make about rose-water, - 
ductions of French industry, the northern de-jballs, and almond paste!—Send ’em to re : 


course, they find that he answers in a 
sensible manner. 


very 
partment obtained 39 gold medals, the south-| 


| 


' 


\the South. What occurred in 1827? That)to wash the hands and face.” Yet what af 
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‘ pes eben Basen they ;wonderful circumstances had made upon my proceed by the same diabolical contrivances,’ 
4 (Concluded. ) jmancl. I dreamed that as { lay on my bed a to attempt even my life. : 
a i ata aT a pa ae figure approached me, which, upon my atten-| ‘he day came, and | was arraigned among 
: teghe : neti ge Oe ag me a — = itively regarding it, seemed to bear my own)a herd of common felons: but the conscious- 
Of here aud every white "2F weivee Niro features; that it advanced close to my pillow, /ness of my innocence, and the hope of estab- 
P “ jand-bending down towards my face, breathed lishing it, supported my heart. No soonerhad 
In vain, by message and by letter, did I et-'upon me. The icy coldness of the breath|I heard the witnesses for the prosecution,than 
SB | treat to by allowed an interview, that] might, 'wakened me, aad I started up with horror.—jthat hope died within me. A number of per- 
. ¢ at least, know the crime of which I had been All was stient as the grave; but ina few min-|sons deposed that on the night in question, 
oe guilty. Louisa maintained the most impen-jutes I heard steps ascending the stairs—a/they had seea me in the gambling house, but 
er etrable silence. My desire to fathom the sound which restored my confidence, as lim-!they were men of indifferent character, and 
ed ¢ dark misery which hung over me, now be-!agined it might be one of the persons who oc-jnot personally acquainted with me. At last, 
ad came almost ungovernable; and my whole cupied the chambers above me. with astonishment and horror, I saw my ven- 
a time was passed in the wildest and most vague) Scon after this vision, an event occurredjerable friend, Mr. B , put into the box, & 
ag ‘conjectures, as to the origin of the strange) which may be said to have formed the last!heard him swear in positive terms, that he 
ay events which had disturbed my happiness. jlink in the mysterious chain which bound me. | was present in the room, and saw me at play. 
es With the view of diverting my melancholy, In returning one morning from Westminster, My defence availed nothing. The wretehed 
“4 I had gone one evening to the pit of the Op-jas I was passing through one of these small/old woman whom I produced, as the Court 
ne era, where I had scarcely seated myself, whenjcourts between Essex-street and Norfolk-st. and Jury believed, to establish my defence by 
se, I saw Louisa in Lady B "s box, She was/(for of late I had sought the most retired|perjury, was immediately discredited, and the 
d, very pale, and appeared to have suffered |ways,) I observed that two persons of rather|jury returned a verdict of guilty. I was sen- 
oss from illness. All my previous feelings were/mean appearance, seemed to be dogging my |tenced to six months imprisonment. My fee- 
ed light compared with the agony of this mo-| footsteps. Uneasy at this circumstance, Ijlings I will not attempt to describe. 
lic ment, when I beheld her the victim, as it/hastened directly on tomy chambers. I had,} During my confinement I made the most 
en seemed, of that inexplicable destiny by which however, scarcely seated myself, when my|energetic attempts to reconcile myself to my 
his Iwas myself pursued. ‘This sentiment, how-|servant informed me that two men wished to|fatal destiny. I formed a plan for my future 
ny ever, acute as it was, vanished instantly, on|speak tome. On being admitted, they told/life, complete in every partieular. My cha- 
he ‘my happening to turn my eyes to the opposite|me that they were officers of the police, and/racter being destroyed, and most of my friends 
sts side of the house: I there saw—lI could not/that they had a warrant to arrest me onajalienated, I determined to convert my prop- 
ar be mistaken—I there saw, plain as the sun injcharge of felony. Surprise at the moment|erty into money, and to seek a refuge in the 
th the mid heavens, a figure which bore every|prevented my speaking; but as soon as I re-|United States. At length the term of my im- 
he resemblance to my own. It was standing; un-jcover myself, I offered to accompany them|prisonment approached a close, and on the 
ith _ accompanied, in one of the boxes, intently ga-|to the magistrates. He was sitting, and the/30th of September, 1791, I was liberated— 
om zing upon that in which Louisa sate. I took|witnesses being in attendance, my examina-|my flesh creeps as I name the day. 
ow but one glance! a thousand emotions were|tion took place immediately. A young man,| I waited in the prison till it was dusk. Find- 
ng swelling in my bosom—mysterious awe, in-|of gentleman-like address, swore, that on the|ing that I had the key of my chambers upon 
ht tense curiosity, fiery hatred, seemed all con-|preceding evening he had been induced by |my person, I resolved, in the first instance, to 
ib- tending for superiority—a film came over my |one of his friends, to visit one of the gambling | Visit once again, the scene of my former tran- 
ind eyes—a sickness, like that of death, overpow- houses in the Haymarket—that he there saw/quil studies. Before I reached the temple, 
sed # ered me—and yct the sentiment that that was/me both playing and betting very rashly—|the gates had been closed, and the gate-keeper 
sed * the crisis of my fate, rose superior to every|that I appeared to be losing—that at length I/as I entered, eyed me with an unpleasant cu- 
ith ~ other: Ihastened to the box—the door was/quitted the room, and that soon afterwards his|riosity. Ireached my chambers. There was 
ap- open—the inmate had escaped. I hurried in-|friend and himself followed. Now came the still light sufficient to enable me to sclect 
ved to the open air; Texamined every figure and|/accusation. He swore that just as he wassome papers which I particularly wished to 
left every face I met—I returned into the house, leaving the door he felt some person drawing|secure. JI entered the chambers and walked 
ith and renewed my search and my enquiries—| his purse from his pocket—that he immedi-|intothe setting room, but suddenly stopped oa 
ght the strange and mysterious object of them|ately pursued the man, and at the corner of seeing a figure reclining on my sofa. My li- 
and had disappeared. Germyn-Street seized me. That at first I/brary table was before him, covered with 
sed _ From this period my persecutions were mul-|submitted, and he dragged me to one of the'law books. At first I imagined that my laun- 
be tiplied: I cannot recount the various ways|lamps, and there most distinctly saw my coun-|dres had permitted some stranger to occupy 
t of in which I was annoyed and distressed. Some)tenance, when at that moment, by some piece my rooms, during my incarceration. As I en- 
the of the incidents were of such a nature, that|of adroitness, which he could not explain, I\tered the chamber, ‘the figure rose, and with 
‘om could anything but anxiety and horror have|slipped from his grasp, and instantly disap- feelings of indiscribable horror I perceived the 
nug been excited by them, they would have ap-|peared. His friend corroborated the story.—/resemblance of myself. 
and peared ludicrous. In particular, I remember|The Magistrate, after cautioning me, and ex-| ‘and my flesh’s hair upstood, 
race that a tailor in Clifford-square, Bond-street, pressing his regret at seeing a person of my *T was mine own similitude.” 
‘my with whose very name I was unacquainted, jappcarance before him, asked me whether I;—I cannot relate what followed, for my sen- 
f its sent to my chamber a suit of clothes, made/wished to say anything in my defence. Ian-\ses deserted me. On recovering, my myste- 
nust ma style of fashion absclutely preposterous. |swered that I was the victim of some secret rious visiter had departed without leaving the 
Magining than my own tailor might have sent/and devilish conspiracy, and that I could'slightest clue by which I might fathom the 
‘eat a I tried them on, and found that they/prove that I was at my chambers on the night impenctrable secret of my persecution. I have 
8, 18 eg with ie most exact precision! Thejin question. -*I hope you may be able to do sometimes imagined that they arose from one 
am of ilford-street insisted that I had call- so,” said the magistrate, ‘but in the mean'of those wonderful natural resemblances which 
f no adveas hima few days before, and giving my|time itis my duty to commit you;” and 1 was in some instances appear to be well anthenti- 
but . hie ex directed the clothes to be sent concucted to goal ina hackney coach. IT im-jcated; but, natural, or supernatural, they 
Siret 4 <d € am ers. I found a more serious an—/mediately summoned one or two of my friends, changed the current of my life. Unable to 
+n- ; yance wed a nuinber of bills sent in to me by|and after laying open to them the circumstan- endure the disgrace of being pointed at asa 
+On arious tradesmen, for articles which I had|ces in which I had been placed, we concerted convicted felon, I converted my property in- 
cer Gren, Orslered; and on my refusal to pay, I the best means of defence. My laundress'to money, and, under another name. I now 
nful; apy ca with legal process. One night, could swear that I was in chambers the whole live respected in a foreign land. Rg. Hi. 
himy siste Av pe creete with a jeweller, who in-|of the evening when the robbery was commit-| “ anil a FiR 2 Pia es 
., my iia wed , had "chips a number of val-|ted; and though this was the only direct evi- Bracry. 
only, and whet - nad ex shop, I retired to bed, dence in my favor, yet I assembled at least a! What is the blooming tincture of a skin 
that, whether it was owing to the scene which/dozen persons, men of repute and station, as} To peace of mind, to harmony within? 
veard % taken place in the course of the day, otjwitnesses to my character. The trial exci-} What the bright sparkling of the finest eye, 
meal oe Strong green tea which I had drunk|ted prodigious interest, but what was thatin-) To the soft soothing of a calm reply? 
vf y before I went to rest, I know not, butlterest to the agony with which I regarded HF ge“ of } gaa — ah ee 
a terrified with a dream, (for dream it/the issue! Should I be convicted, my myste-! N “ p Rema Ne cet . Mee oe boa: tg 
P ed to be,) which ever afterwards added!rious enemies would enjoy, in triumph, my: Bajthess these ey eee 
ea. strength t: ect ‘ read enjoy, In triumph, My; But these these only can that heart retain. ; 
ra gt to the saiAc impression which these/disgrace and degradation, and might probably’! Rowe's Art of Charming. 
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ORIGINAL HSSAY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE LOVE OF DISTINCTION, OR FAME. 
‘* Who can contemplate Fame, through clouds unfold 
Her star which rises o’er her steep, nor climb?” 
Loxp Brron. 
It may well be questioned whether there is 
any one of the principles or passions which 
the Great Creator has implanted in the con- 
stitution of cur natures, more deeply rooted, 
than the love of Fame, or the wish of occu- 
pying, with the zame at least, a place in the 
tablet of human remembrance. The highest 
are not above it—the dowest are not delow it; 
—All cling to the hope of distinction, as the 
drowning man clings to the twig which he 
thinks will save him from impending destruc- 
tion. We see it in the infant—we trace it in 
childhood—it expands in youth—“ grows with 





the most vascillating, meanest, and dangerous|objests—but of an influence destructive as the 
of men. On the other hand, let a man be|simoom of the desert, when, as is too often, 
pointed out, who is insensible to the awaken-|the case, its gigantic power is exerted to poi- 
ing stimulus of distinction—who is regardless}son the fountains—wither the flowers, and an- 
of the reward of merit—and he will be found|nihilate the hopes which freshen, and bright- 
to be a cumberer of the ground—a cypher injen, and enchant the traveller, along the chan- 
creation—a mere piece of animated clay, but/ging pathway of life. Who, viewing it in a 
to enliven whose inert mass, the revivifying|purely literary light, would not prefer the 
fire was never stolen from heaven—a being fit|fame of Scott and Irving, to that of Voltaire 
only to wear out a drowsy, monotonous exist-|and Paine? Much rather would I share the 
ence, in the ** lumber-room of animated na-jdistinction which awaits the author of the 
ture”’—then die, and fatten the earth to pro-| Minstrel, and Old Mortality, than that of the 
duce subsistence for some equally intellectual/author of the Henriade, or Charles 12th: and 
and more usefulanimal. But such is the ten-|gladly, were it at my option, would I exchange 
acity with which we cling tothe remembrance|the ‘‘ bad eminence” of the author of the Age 
ot the world—such the instinctive abhorrence|of Reason, and Common Sense, for the pure 
which we feel at the idea of being forgotten,/and unfading laurel which fresheus on the 
that any notoriety, however disgraceful, is/brow of him who sketched the Young Italian, 
preferred by many to unobtrusive, and there-|or the inimitable Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
fore oblivious merit. The man who burnt the] There is one other kind of distinction I 


our growth, & strengthens with our strength.”’| Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and avowed|shall mention without apology—one case 
It twines its multitudinous tendrils around|his intention of doing something which would 
every fibre of the heart—and with omnipo-|compel the world to remember him,acted up-jelevated and ennobling; and as much higher 
tent power, sways évery action. Throughjonthis principle. The murderer and high-way|than those kinds of fame I have alluded to, 
life it remains unsubdued, and even in death, |robber anticipate, with a strange and inhu-|as the zenith is above the nadir. Mere mor- 
the ruling passion of life maintains its ascen-|man satisfaction, the hour when their names,|tal distinction forms no part of its object—the 
dency. Toooiten, those shadowy forms which|and their iniquitous exploits,and daring crimes,|benefit it confers is immortal—the amaranth- 
hover around the pillow of the dying, instead | will go forth to the world ina six-penny pam-|ine wreath that encircles the brow of its vo- 
of wafting to Heaven the prayer, ‘‘ God be|phlet—descend to posterity, and be hung on|taries, is not made of the perishing ma- 
merciful to me a sinner,” hear only a sigh of/high to “poison half mankind.” ‘There are ma-|terials which form the garlands of time; but 
regret that so many schemes for renown have|ny, very many, who would feel comparatively |it is woven of blossoms plucked from the tree 
failed, and are compelled to listen to the wish, happy, were they certain of their being, forjof life, and the unfading flowers which are 
half uttered, and half choaked in the dampsitheir misdeeds and crimes, like Cromwell and sprinkled over the sapphire courts of Heaven! 
of death, that the monumental marble may|Cataline—‘‘ damned to everlasting’fame.”—|Such is the fame of Brainerd, of Whitfield, of 
record their titles, and their names. And|In every age—in every station of life, in eve-|Martyr, and Newell—bright, unspotted, and 
what is this fame, for which the soldier strug-|ry class of men, individuals may be pointed junfading as the stars that glitter far away in 
gies through fields of carnage? What is this| out, men rendered memorable in the annals|the clear blue of a summer evening sky! If 
cistinctior® for which the statesman suffers/of the world: men whose names have filled|we would wish for evidence to convince us of 
wearisome days and painful nights, and for|the brazen trumpet of fame, to illustrate the|the folly of seeking for fame in the ordinary 
which he willingly submits to run the gaunt-|truth of these remarks. We need not go be-|acceptation of the term, let us listen to the 
let of public opinion and scrutiny? What this| yond the times and age in which we live, tolyoice of antiquity and we shall hesitate no 
object for which the politician racks his brain|find abundance of instances. For example:|longer. From the chambers of the pyramids— 
to circumvent and over-reach his antagonist?}One species of distinction which is perhaps!from the catacombs of Thebes—from the cy- 
for which the scholar grows pale over thie coveted by mankind at large, than any |clopean fountains of Tyryus and Argus—from 
midnight lamp—and the mere thought of se-|other, is that of the successful warrior and|the shattered capitals of the Acropolis, and 
curing which, adds a deeper glow to the conqueror. This arises from an inherent love|the crumbling columns of Paestum, is heard 
cheek, and a richer brilliancy to the spark-jof power, and so strong is this principle, thatia voice deep tonedas the solemn and majestic 
ling eye of beauty? In the beautiful language/the voluntary renunciation of the power,after| march of ages, and hollow and prophetic as 


sought. and less prized, it is true, but more 











ui the poet it is— 


** A fleeting life, in others breath; 
A thing beyond us, even before our death!” 


vapor which appeareth but for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away, this thirst for the emp- 
ty honor ofa name—this desire for distinction, 
(would to heaven it was always of an honora- 


ble kind) is one of the most powerful incen-| 


\the distinction has been acquired, has always 


from the fragments of an earlier and nearly 


\been considered as the most striking instance| forgotten world. 
lof self denial on record: and consequently the 
Yet strange as it may seem, this bubble, this|most glorious, It was this that raised our own 


Where are the founders and 
jthe builders of these stupendous works? 
\Where are the conquerors and Kings who 
Washington so far aboveythe Cwsar of Re-|have swayed the sceptres of empires in these 


jpublican Rome, or the diademed Napoleon of dilapidated palaces and temples? What were 


imperial France. Washington served his| the names of those, who, when enclosed in 
country for his country’s good. He wished|their mountain mausoleums, fancied they might 
distinction, but he sought it in building a pea-|pid defiance to the oblivious stream of Time? 


tives to action, which operate on the mind ofjceable, prosperous, and powerful nation. He)Alas! their names are blotted out! Time 


man: and it only needs a proper control, and 
a suitable direction to its energetic influence, 
to be productive of the happiest effects.— 
Show me a man whose only object is to ac- 
quire a name at any and every hazard, but 
who cares nut whether the distinction be ho- 
norable or otherwise,—who will stop at noth- 
ing, however despicable—regard nothing how- 
ever elevated—and shun nothing, however 
degraded, which promised to advance his fa- 


desired a name—but he wished it engraven on'touched with his finger the monuments they 
the hearts of his countrymen, and not on mar-|had destined for immortality, and they crum- 


ble columns, or pyramids of granite. Napo- 
leon sought distinction—but it was of a differ- 
ent kind. His was to be gathered onthe field 
of battle—sought in the cannon’s mouth—and 
its memorials traced in lines of blood, over the 
green surface of half the globe. There is, 
too, the fame and distinction which belong to 
literature—a distinction of the most enviable 





yorite =schemes—and I will show you one ofjand honorable kind, when directed to worthy 


\bled to the earth! The dust of the imperious 
Nebuchadnezer is trodden by the wolf and 
the hyeria, and fanned by the lonely wing of 
the owl and the bittern. Bats cluster and 
brood in the tombs of the Ptolemies—and ass- 
es quench their thirst in the Sarcophagus 

Alexander the Great—who vainly sighed 

more worlds to conquer!sAnd Rome! the 
imperial mistress of the world, who proudly 
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styled he ne **Eternal City,” whose mag- 

nificence, even in ruins, is still the wonder 
od astonishment of the earth! What a les- 
‘son on the transitory nature of human great- 
ness and grandeur, and its concomitant fame 
may be read within thy walls? Streets once 
thronged By the millions of Roman citizens, are 
swept of inhabitants by depopulating Malaria. 
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made on dogs, by the bite of a snake, one was 
killed ina quarter of a minute; another bitten 
afterwards, in two hours—and a third bitten 
last, in three. The animal has been made 
to bite itself, and the wound proved fatal in 
about twelve minutes. It is said to have a 
singular faculty of swallowing its young on the 
approach of danger, and disgorging them 
when it has passed by. ‘This has been obser- 


degeneracy of the times, that it was the fine 
words, and the flattery of men tothe farmers’ 
wives, that had done all the mischief; for, 
said he, ‘*when *twas dame and forridge, 
*twas real good times; when twas mistress 
and broth, ’twas worse a great deal; but when 


it came to be ma’am and soup, twas worst of 
all.”’ 


PANTHER Hunt.—A few weeks since, Mr. 
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ST. DERVORGOIL’S WELL. 


It happened one fine evening nigh the close 
of autumn;—when the corn wore its covering 
of broom in the stack-yard,—when the nuts 
began to drop ripe from their husks, and the 
morning flowers hung white with hoar frost, 
that two riders entered the southward gorge 
of tne wild glen of Croga. It was wearing 
late, the moon ha.l a full hour to march before 
she reached the tops of the western hills,—the 
lights began to disappear from the windows 
of the peasantry, and, besides the murmurmg 
of the water of Orr, which winded among 
the rocks and trees, an anxious ear might 
hear the cautious step and the lifting latch of 
some young ploughman holding tryste with 
his love. It was a market night, and to these 
soft and pleasurable sounds might be added 
the sharp, shrill, and rapid admonition of wo- 
man’s tongue, when a late hour, a pennyless 
pocket, and a head throbbing with drink, 
called forth a torrent of sage and gracious re- 
marks on her husband’s folly and her own 
wisdom and forbearance. 

But of those sounds, if such sounds were, 


through the rocky side of the glen,—nor wa$ 
it superstition’s fear, that artist of wonderful 
forms which was at work to dismay them. 

I have, when a boy, drunk water out of a 
well of this Galwegian saint, which spouts up 


Croga. Virtues are imputed to it by the old 
people; and those whom it frees from sick- 
ness or pain leave a small offering at its brink 
—at the time I saw it two pieces of rib- 
bon and a ring were tied to a branch of holly, 
which partly shaded it, and a piece of old sil- 
ver, the coin of one of the earlier Scottish 
Kings, lay shining at the bottom,—the offer- 
ing ot a mother for the health of her child. 
At the side of this well the miller and his 
companion saw a woman seated with a child 
in her bosom,—a fair young woman from a 
distant place. She seemed unconscious and 
careless of the presence of strangers,and gazed 
alone at the moon, with its-red edge resting 
jon the hill, and at the stars shining in multi- 
jtudes above her, and at tke little well, sending 
forth its silver thread of water among the 
igrass at her feet. She took from her bosom a 
jtoken of silver, and dropt into the well, and 





through a little trough of stone in the glen of 


The owl doth chase the bearded | 
The mark of witching time; ~ 

And o’er the seyen sister stars 
A silvér cloud is drawn, 

And pure the blessed water is 
To bathe thee gentle Ann! 


On a far sea thy father sails 
Athoug the spicy isles: 

He thinks on thee, and thinks on me, 
And as he thinks he smiles, 

And sings, while he his white sail trims, 
And severs swift the sea. 

About his Anna’s sunny locks, 
And of her bright blue ee. 





| 
| O, blessed fountain, give her back 
| The brightness of her brow; 
O, blessed water, bid her cheeks 

Like summer roses grow! 
°Tis a small gift, thou blessed well, 

To thing divine as thee, 
But kingdoms to a mother’s heart, 

For Ann is dear to me. 
| While she sung this singular lyric, she re- 
moved the mantle from her child, took all 
covering from its body and limbs, and lifting 
it towards the moon, showed a form much 
withered and wasted away. She muttered a 
prayer over it, and then taking water from 


4 7 +4 s . Ss . e ° ° ° e 
the two riders seemed to take no note; they jin a low voice began to chaunt, like one sing-|the well with her hands, showered it plenti- 


entered the glen abreast, and inclining their|ing to soothe a child, the following verses.— fully over its body:—the child perhaps accus- 
heads beyond the graceful uprightness of good! ‘ ‘¢ Good 


‘ : 4 \It is true that but a few scattered words of|tomed to such abulition, was silent. 

horsemanship, laid them together in the true/tjis mystic lyric survived in the memories of| wife,” said the miller, ‘as sure as mill stones 
spirit of confidential communication. It may|the two listeners, and that, after the lapse ofjrun round, that’s an elfwoman and that’s an 
jyears, the measure of melody, and the orig-jelfchild,—or they are the fair resemblances, 





be imagined that as they were of different 


sexes, love, or some such cause of mutual at-jina) strain of sentiment, had alone been secu-|made by the foul spirit of a mother and bairn, 
traction, inclined them to this friendly fellow- 


: : : red from oblivion. But dismembered and/for deceiving thee and me, and bringing us to 
ship. I wish to leave no room for such un- imperfect as it was, I recited it to one of the/shame. Let us ride back and waken the good 
founded suspicion. One was a man in years; 'neasant poets of the district, who assured me|man of Pyetstane;—he’s a bold body and can 
of a douce and grave exterior, with much oflit was a genuine antique, modified by some/face aught,—and he never swears but when 
that devout circumspection and prudence of | sifted person to suit the circumstances under|he’s sober, and I vow, before sunset, I saw 
look, which might mark him out to the par-|which the young woman sung it,—a kind of\him staggering like agipuggler when his car- 


ish minister in a nomination of elders. 


His|change, he observed, which many of our na-|go’s discharged. 
ge, 7 § 


dress, like himself, seemed fit for the wear tional and domestic lyrics had undergone; and! ‘‘ Fool man,” said she of the Elfknowe,— 
aud tear of the world,—firm of texture 2n¢iwith that tenderness and regard which one! ‘see you not that it is a poor young woman 


home-made; a good grey mixture, adapted) 


iman of genius feels for the suffering labors of|benighted under the dark cloud of ancient be- 


to the dusty labours of a mill,—and a miller| another, he filled up the gaps which former|lief, douking her unweel bairn in the spring 
he was, and one as good as ever wet a wheel/forgetfulness had made. For this he made|well, accounted holy in Catholic times? Ah, 
in water—the miller of Croga mill, and his! somethiug of an apology,—saying, the rude-/lass, Saint Dervorgoil has lost her charm now, 


name was Thomas Milroy. 


jness 0 


é 7 : f his own interpolations would soon be|and the water of her blessed well has had lit- 
Of his companion I ought to say something; | singled out by the critical sagacity of theage, 


tle virtue since the reformation. You may as 


but how can a man less than inspired touch off|__ modern dross was easily distinguished from|well wash it in evening dew, and lay it out to 
the sedate simplicity, the matronly demean-| antique gold; but he had a pleasure of his cwn|be cured by the influence of the stars on the 
cr, and that look of superstitious awe and lin ekeing out the ancient mutilated melodies|top of Fardinrush hill, as daft Nell Candlish 


love for the marvellous, which belonged to 


of his country, and he cared little for the o-|did, when the babe was found by the shep- 


Barbara Farish, the relict of the laird of Elf- pinion of those ‘“‘chippers and hewers,”—/herds frozen in the morning cold, like a flow- 


knowe. 


Her very horse seemed conscious of|the men who sold their judgment to the pub-ler. 





Alas! the spirit of salvation, if ever such 


his load of surpassing sanctity and knowledge, |}ic either monthly or quarterly.—But for the|a spirit was there, has departed from the bles- 
and looked on the dapple gray nag of the! cong. 


dusty miller with an arched neck, and an eye) 
worthy of a steed of so good and so gifted a} 
dame. Her grey riding skirt hung far be-| 
neath her feet, and nearly reached the ground} 
—a black silk hood, lined with gray, covered! 
her head, and was fastened beneath her chin;} 
while over a nose, long and thin, and transpa- 
rent as horn, looked forth two deep-set and 
searching eyes, of a light and poe i blue. I 
have said they were in earnest conference;—| 
but the millcr casting a suspicious anda start- 
ied glance on the right hand side of the glen, 
where a thick bower of mountain ash and 
holly overhung its bosom, patted his horse’s| 
neck, and said ina low voice, ‘* Dustyfoot,my)| 
man, what look ye at, lad? Faith, Barbara, | 
the dumb brute sees something, and sees; 
nought that’s good, for he shakes under me! 
like a leaf o’ the linn, and your horse is snor- 
ting and smellingtoo. Grace be near us! see 
ye yon elfwoman, wi’ her bairn in her bosom, ; 
seated by the side of St. Dervorgoil’s well?) 
—as sure as corn grows and water runs she’s; 
there for nae good to us.” And they both! 
made a full halt, —gazed as if they would gaze; 





OUR LADYE’S BLESSED WELL. 


The moon is gleming far and near, 
The stars are streaming free, 

And cold comes down the evening dew 
On my sweet babe and me, 

There is a time for holy song, 
An hour for charm and spell, 


‘ And now’s the time to bathe my babe 


In our Ladye’s blessed well. 


O thou wert born as fair a babe 
As light e’er shone aboon, 

And fairer than the gowan is, 
Born in the April moon: 

First like the lily pale ye gr@, 
Syne like the violet wan; 

As in the sunshine divs the dew, 
So faded my fair Ann. 


Was it a breath of evil wind 
That harm’d thee, lovely ehild; 

Or was’t the fairy’s charmed touen 
That all thy bloom defiled? 

I’ve watch’d thee inthe mirk midnight, 
And watch’d thee in the day, 

And sang our Ladye’s sacred song 
To keep the elves away. 

The moon is sifting on the bili, 
Vhe aight is nigh ity prime, 


sed well. and there’s no-a pool in Crogabut 
what would do the same wonders for the flesh 
of man. But, alas! it’s hard to make a mith- 
er believe that there’s nae charm can heal the 
sick babe at her bosom; and there’s nae doubt 
|this poor young creature’s come many a wea- 
\ry, mile to bathe her child in the blessed fount 
lof Saint Dervorgoil. There was Willie Ma- 
\clellan’s mither carried him hither out of the 
wild roons of Galloway, and a bonny bairn she 
made him;—there’s a natural virtue in pure 
Ispring water, that cannot be made stronger 
by the best saint o* the calendar.” 

“* After all, goodwife,”’ said her more scru- 
pulous companion, “ she may be a fairy moth- 
er come to wash her imp in the blessed well, 
so that it may seem every seventh day4 
douce christian. Oh, I have heard of such 
things, and it would nae be an unwise thing 
to ride back to the Manse, and have the min- 
ister’s opinion.” ‘* Whist, man, whist, 
said Barbara, ‘the young woman has ha- 
thed her child; she isnow wrapping it ups 
see, she comes down the bank; name sh 
she come with me, for she is a stranger in * 
strange land, and carrics a fatherless babe @ 
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—————— 7 oiled a a : 
hit and reason| <A correct solution of Abie} Crane’s problem is re- 

her canes, ae ‘saa . a use of Elf- leeived from Gosport, Yx, as we have bee inserted 
. ” “The young woman spoke as she ap-|an answer and have ota small space to devote to the 

roached. «* A pleasant way and welcome at |subject, nig hor ¢ the author will excuse our publishing 
lone to ye baith, and the good wishes of a|it—we bertheless thank him and hope to receive fur- 
stranger go with you. I have come from ither favors from him. ; 
the Solway shore to bathe the babe of my bo-| Our friend Abel Crane has given a correct solution 
om in Saint Dervorgoil’s blessed well; thrice of the geometrical proposition. 
have Icome at the full hour-of the moon, and) We suspect our friend Abel is not one of the money 
the babe is recovering even as a parched flow- borrowing gentry as his opinion differs from ours re- 
er when the summer rain comes. Sore was/specting the amount of the note which will obtain just 
itfaded, and had ceased to leap in my arms/300 dollars. The rule for calculating discount is to in- 
and smile in my face—but look at the swect/clude the day of date as well as the day itis payable. 
wee innocent now; it has light in its eyes, and) Also, if the interest amount to five or more mills, to 


life on its brow, and the bloom has come bac 
toits cheek;—my blessing upon the blessed 
wellof Croga.” And removing the mantle 
from the face of her child, she held it up a- 
mid the light of the departing moon and smi- 
led. 

“Q woman;” said Barbara, “ye are a kind 
mother, but a wondrous idolater,—a worship- 
per of wells and springs, and times of the 
moon, and set and appoint places. And yet 
ye have mauy a douce body’s judgment to 
countenance ye in your belief in old influences. 
Ihada brother myself who fell aslecp once 
in the Fairy—Ring of Croga, and when he a- 
woke, his bloom was faded, and his strength 
nigh gone, and for many a blessed hour he 
went two-fold over a staff. Now my father 
was an elder of God’s kirk, and mickle he 
prayed for the bairn’s health, but health came 
not, and my mother stole him out, and dipt 
him thrice in the blessed well of Croga, and 
he grew a stalwart man, and went toa ripe 
grave in his grey hairs. So as the night’s 
cold, and the way long, had ye no better come 
with me to Elfknowe, and stay till the sun 
shines?”? “ Alas! no goodwife” said the sai- 


|charge one cent, in like manner 49 cents principal 
|bears no interest, but 50 or more is charged as one dol- 
llar. The first note of 60 (i. e. 64) days would be 303 
\dollars 23—2d 306 50—3d 309 81—4th 316 53—and 
\the 6th note for 47 (i. e. 51) days, for 319 dollars 24 
cents, which would fall due on the first day of the next 
year when the 2d instalment of 300 dollars would be- 
come payable. 


For the Philadelphia Souvenir. 

The solution which Mr. E. Lewis has given 
to my problem, is very ingenious—and I be- 
lieve correct. ‘Though I have no wish to en- 
ter the list with him, I will endeavor to an- 
swer the question he has proposed to me. 

I suppose he means by a ‘‘ geometrical so- 
lution” of my problem, a question like this, 
**Given DF and KE such that the greater 1s 
not more than twice the less —to describe the 
triangles DBF & KCE.” If that is his ques- 
tion, the following process will doit. The 
point to be determined, is to find the triangle 
ABC. 

From F, asa centre, at a distance DF des- 
jcribe a circle of which let DM, be the diam- 
jeter. From D lay off in the circumference, 





lor’s spouse, ‘*‘ for] maun be on the shore of|DN equal to EK and join NM, upon NM de- 


Solway at the first come of the tide, and all|scribe a square, divide it into 15 equal paral 
todip my bairn in the increasing waters!—|€llograms,and find (prop. XIV. 2d Euclid a 
There’s a charm in the full moon-tide; and it’s|Square equal to each of them—A side of it 


sweet to hear it sughing and singing among 
the hills and pebbles; away maun I gang,and 
Tam o’er long here.” ‘* Woman, woman,” 
said the dame of Elfknowe, “thou wilt slay 
the child with spells, and take away its 
sweet life with charms;—but go thy ways,— 
fora mother who wishes weel to her babe is 
a wilful creature, —go thy ways:” and the wo- 
*manand her child were soon lost in the woods 
Croga.. 





TERMS—$3 RER ANNUM—IN ADVANCE. 
See 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 2, 1828. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We again have the pleasure of acknowledging the 
Feceipt of a communication from our Canadian eorres- 
Pondent, and shall soon give our readers an opportuni- 

|W of participating in the pleasure it pave us. 

Rosalie, a tale, is receiyed—also, some stanzas by 
Agnes. To the respective authors we return our 
thanks and shall give them an early insertion. 


A Tale without a name, will admit of some praning 
W fit itfor the public eye. It bears the luxuriant im- 
Fess of youth, but contains incidents fully worth the 
of a revisal, 














————— 


equals AB. 

In the same manner by making K the cen- 
‘centre and KE the radius, and laying off in it 
'DF, we mny find a line equal to AC. By join- 
ling AB & AGC, at right angles, and connecting 
the extremities, we get a right angled triangle 
equal to ABC, and we then easily find the tri- 
angles DBF and ECK.—This rule is deduced 
from two corollaries, which are inferred from 
ithe demonstration of E. Lewis, viz: 
15AB?=4DF?2 2EK?,and 15AC2=4EK2DF? 

Two other carollaries may be deduced, 





B from E. Lewis’ demonstration, though not so 


imuch of course, which I should like to see 
\demonstrated by some of your juvenile read- 
iers, who may be studying Euclid, viz: 


DF? +EK?=5BC?2 DF2EK?= SAB2 3AC2 


gi The question of interest proposed by Mr. 


\Lewis, is very simple in its principles, but 
|very tedious in getting an answer. As I have 
not time to devote to so great an undertaking 
jas to cast the compound interest on such a 
;a sum for so many years, I will merely givea 
rule by which I think an answer may be ob- 
tained. 

The question simply stated would be this: 

‘‘In what number of years will $303.91 
hecome $10,000, at 6 per cent interest, com- 
pounded every 63 days, and once a year $303. 
91 added to it, at the same rate of interest? 
I use 303.91, instead of 300 because the poor 
man must have borrowed that sun, where a 
discount of 6 per cent per annum was taken 
out, leaving $300, to pay the insurance. 

Find the interest compounded, once in 63 
days on $303-91, after 6 renewals of the note, 








or for 378 days, which is 18 days more than - 


the commercial year. Tothe amonnt add the 
amount of the interest on $303.91 for 18 days, 
and cast the interest on the sum for 63 days. 
Then deduct from the amount the interest, 
on the interest of $308.91 for 18 days and cast 
the interest on the remainder, for 5 more re- 
newals of the note, compounding every 63 
days, and we shall have come to 578 days 
from the last adding of $303.91 Here add 
the amount of $303.91, for 18 days, and cast 
on the sum, for 5 renewals of the note aiter 
deducting the interest on the interest of $305- 
91 for 18 days as before, and so on, until the 
whole amount to $10,000, and the number of 
times $303,91 has been added, will give the 
answer. ABEL CRANE.. 





La FayrEttTe.—It is mentioned in the Rich- 
mond Compiler of the 21st inst, that letters 
have been received in that city, from the vi- 
cinity of La Grange, as late as the tenth of 
February, which communicates the intelli- 
gence of Gen. La Fayette’s having been ex- 
tremely ill from an attack of the pleurisy.— 
He was then somewhat convalescent, but still 
too ill to see company. 


In Boston a fire took place on Monday 
morning last, which destroyed the store 
and stock in trade of an industrious hatter, « 
Mr. Vose, in Washington, opposite Water 
street. No other injury was sustained. 

CuinEsE Paper.—This paper, of which 
so much use is now made in Europe, chiefiy 
for copper-plate impressions, is distinguished 
by its homogeneous texture, its smooth and 
silky surface, its softness and extreme fine- 
ness. Itis sold in very large sheets, some at 
which are four or five yards long, and a yard 
wide. The Chinese fabricate their paper 
from different materials. In the province of 
Tscheun, it is made of hempen rags, like 
the paper of Europe; that of Fo-Kiew, is 
made of the young shoots of the bamboo;— 
that of the northern provinces, of the inner 
bark of a tree called kutschu, which is only 
the paper mulberry (morus papyiffero.) It 
is this paper which is most commonly employ- 
ed in China. They resort to chemical sol- 
vents, and especially the ley of ashes, to 
bring it to a soft pulp or paste; and they make 
use of rice-water and other infusions to render 
it properly consistent. 





Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 

Pure Loves fond pledges breathe ---~ 
With faith and hope entwiue 

Loves bright unfading wreath.» Old Play. 





Married—This day at Friends’ Meeting-house Cher- 
ry street, Caleb Ash, Druggist, to Rebecca, daughter 
of Samuel & Hannah Shinn. 

On the 26th ult. by the Right Rev. Bishop White, 

obert J. Arundel, Esq. to Eliza A. youngest daughter 
of the late George Weed. 

On Wednesday, 19th ult. by the Rev. S. R. Smith, 
Mr. William D. Gallager, to Miss Rachel, youngest 
daughter of Mr Andrew Boone, of Kensington. 

On the 13th ult. by the Rev. Geo. Duffield, Mr. 


Amos Alexander, to Miss Amanda Duffel; both of 
Chester vounty. 





OBITUARY. 
Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion, call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voiee provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold éar of death? 


On the 19th, Mary, wife of Captain Wiliam Dun- 
ton, in the. 76th year of her age. 











On the 17th inst Mrs. Abigail Turner, reliet of the 
late Wm. Turner, Esq. 
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THE SOUVENIR. 

















FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THERE’S BEAUTY IN THE HEAVENS. 


‘* Great and marvellous are thy works:—In wisdom hast 
thou made them all.” —Hotxy writ. 


There’s beauty in the heavens, when the mists are roll- 
ed away— 
And the purple and the violet announce the coming 
ye 
Or when the glittering orb of light, in all its splendor 
drest, 
Tinges with gold the fleecy clouds in which it sinks 
to rest. 


There’s beauty in the heavens when stars are sparkling 
bright, 

And Dian’s silver crescent illumes the brow of night; 

And the golden gems that strew the high empyrean 


road, 
Wake into orb’s of rolling fire, beneath the foot of 
God! 


There’s beauty in the greenwood: when the emerald 
robe of spring 
Hangs on the waving branches, and sweetly the wild 
birds sing, 
And the gay toned Baltimores,and the sad wood-robins 


otes, 
And echoing on the soft south wind where the lin- 
dens foliage floats. 


There’s beauty in the landscape; when flowers are 
springing bright, 
And fluttering zephyrs wake perfumes where’er their 
pinions light:— 
When the humming bird flits from flower to flower and 
sips his neetared fare, 
And the blue bird floats on his azure wing like a blos- 
som of the air. 


There’s beauty in the fearless step, and lofty brow of 


youth; 
The lightning flashes of his eye, his manhood’s no- 
ble truth: 
The magic of his deep ton’d voice, when hall or senate 


vings— 
Or when beyond the star paved land, thoughts fearless 
course he wings. 


There’s beauty in the dimple cheek, and heaven lighted 


eye, 
Of oiihleg girlhoods budding prime, when the bo- 
som’s beating hi 
Where with blushing cheek, and throbbing heart, from 
the one she loves to hear, 
The first tond vows affection breathes are whispered 
in her ear. 


There’s beauty in the ocean depth when the proud ship 
cleaves the main 
And a thousand sparkling waves of fire are breaking 
ing in her train;— 
Or where on southern azure waves that wash the coral 


Isles, 
The diamond specks that gem the blue, look with 
their peaceful smiles. 


There’s beauty in the quiet lake that spreads its bosom 
fai 


air, 
Amid the wild woods silent haunts like a naiad slum- 
bering there; 
And on its mirror’d surface shows in their gold and 
and purple dress, 
The sweet wild flowers that grace its shores in virgin 
loveliness! 


A voice is heard in the verdant earth,—and in the star 
gemmed sky 
In the first rich violet blash of morn—and the glow 
of noontide high— 
In the Ps: = below—in the wild birds moving 
Which says the Great Creator’s hand ‘‘in wisdom 
has made all!” W. G. 


F@R THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO MARY. 
If at the end of ev’ry day, 
I see that fortune crowns my way, 
And let my heart be e’er so gay? 
Pll not forget my Mary. 


Or should I pass to yon sweet grove 

And with my lute sing to my love, 

Then as the strains soar far above, 
They sweetly praise my Mary. 


Andas the sun recedes from view, 
Lonely I my walk pursue, 
Conscious of naught, but love and you, 


My ever graceful Mary. Anton. 
BB Cte 
POEMS, DRAMATIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY HENRY NEELE. 


We compare these poetical essays to the warbling 
of some bird of song, which neither emulating the 
soaring nor long continued flood of melody poured forth 
by the lark, yet ventures, as it wings its short flights 
from tree to tree, or rests upon the quivering bough, 
to trill its ‘* wood-notes wild” in clear and pleasing 
harmony. Without the compass of the far-heard thrush 
or black-bird, there is often a native sweetness in the 
wren or linnet, as grateful to the ear and as dear to the 
general concert of the grove. 
The three simple dramas of which this little volume 
is composed, are entitled, The Secret Bridal, David 
Rizzio, and Antiochus: to these are added some twenty 
slight miscellaneous poems. At present we shall se- 
lect only the following. 

SONG. 
Love is a plant of holier birth 
Than aught that takes it root on earth; 
A flower from heaven, which ’tis a crime 
To number with the things of time. 
Hope in the bud is often blasted, 
And beauty on the desert wasted; 
And joy a promise early gay, 
Care’s lightest footfall treads away. 


But love shall live, and live forever; 

And chance and change will reach it never. 
Can hearts, in which true love is plighted, 

By want or woe be disunited? 

Ah no! like buds on one stem born, 

They share between them even the thorn, 
Which round them dwells, but parts them not, 
A lorn yet undivided lot. 


Can death extinguish love, or part 

The loved one trom the lover’s heart? 
No, no! he does but guard the prize 
Sacred from mortal injuries, 

Making it purer holier seem 

As the ice closing o’er the stream, 

Keeps (while storms ravage earth and air) 
All baser things from mingling there. 


he @ Ot 


miscellanies. 

“Old man, old man thy locks are grey, 
And the winter winds blow cold; 

Why wander abroad on thy weary way, 
And leave thy home’s warm fold?” 

‘* The winter winds blow cold, ’tis true, 
And I am old to roam; 

But I may wander the wide world through, 
Ere I shall find my home.” 


‘¢ And where do thy children loiter so long? 
Have they left thee thus old and forlorn, 

To wander wild heathers and hills among, 
While they quaff from the lusty horn?” 

‘* My children have long since sunk to rest, 
To that rest which I would were my own; 





We shall finish this notice with three of his various 


Ihave seen the green turf placed over each breast, 
And read each loved name on the stone.” 


*¢ Then haste to the friends of thy youth, old man, 
Who lov’d thee in days of yore; . ; 

They will warm thy old blood with the foaming can, 
And sorrow shall chill it no more.” 

To the friends of my youth in far distant parts, 
Over moor, over mount, I have sped, 

But the kind I found in their graves, and the hearts 
Of the living are cold as the dead.” 


The old man’s cheek as he spake grew pale; 
On the grass green sod he sank, 

While the evening sun o’er the western vale 
Set mid clouds and vapours dank. 

On the morrow that sun in the eastern skies 
Rose ruddy and warm and bright; 

But never again did that old man rise 
From the sod which he press’d that night. 

8 DB Ot 

Bliss is so brief and fragile, it departs 
Ere pomp, and pride can to its level bow: 

Beloved! happiness, like ours, cold hearts 
And proud unbending spirits never know. 


Life’s dearest joys, like sweet scented-flowers, 
Blow best in lowly places; there they group 
In safety, there they court the smiling hours; 
And they who wish to gather them must stoop 
he @ Ot — 
Come, fill the bowl!—oh! fill it up— 
Shun schoolmen’s lore to night: 
The well Truth dwells m, is the cup 
That sparkles ruby-bright. 
Count not the minutes as they pass, 
Nor atold Time repine; 
But shake the sands from out his glass, 
And fill itup with wine. 
Tan. Lit. Gazette 
8 Bere 
LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


When years have roll’d o’er thee, 
And summers are fled, 

And this comes before thee, 
Like one from the dead, 

When these scenes and these days 
Shall be past and afar, 

Let them live in the blaze 
Of bright memory’s star. 


Then when friends long departed, 
Before thee appear, 
And the gay and warm-hearted 
In fancy are near, 
When all fond things together 
Remembrance shall briog, 
For me let one feather 
Be plucked from her wing. 
C. W. Thomson. 
——® @ Ot 
Nienr. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, | 
O’er heaven’s pure azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ereasts the solemn scene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole. 
O’er the dark treesa yellow verdure shed, 
And tip with silver ev’ry mountain’s head: _ 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies; 
The conscious swains rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
Pope’s Homer. 
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